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HISTORY 


The  recorded  history  of  Eastern  elk  in  Penn’s  Woods 
is-  short.  It  starts  with  the  first  settlers  and  ends  in  1867, 
when  the  state’s  last  native  elk  was  killed  in  the  county 
that  bears  its  name. 

Elk  once  lived  throughout  the  state,  with 
concentrations  in  the  central  mountains  and  Poconos. 
By  the  mid-1800’s,  elk  range  had  shrunk  to  a small  area 
around  Elk  County.  This  site  was  later  chosen  to 
introduce  transplanted  elk.  The  Yellowstone  National 
Park  herd  was  outgrowing  its  range  and  needed  thinning 
at  about  the  time  that  conservationists  of  the 
Commonwealth  decided  to  replace  our  lost  natives  with 
Rocky  Mountain  stock.  In  1913,  72  elk  were  released  in 
Clinton,  Monroe,  Centre  and  Clearfield  counties.  In  the 
next  12  years,  more  were  released  in  those  and  Potter, 
Cameron,  Blair,  Carbon  and  Forest  counties,  and 
reproduction  increased  the  herd  to  a size  sufficient  to 
cause  crop  damage  complaints  and  to  support  a hunting 
season.  Between  1923  and  1931,  98  antlered  bulls  were 
killed  legally  during  open  hunting  seasons. 


BIOLOGY 

Description.  Elk  are  much  larger  than  their  whitetail 
cousins;  a mature  bull  stands  about  five  feet  high  at 
the  shoulder  and  can  weigli  700-1000  pounds.  Cows  are 
smaller,  but  still  weigli  a respectable  500-600  pounds. 

The  coat  shades  from  the  dark  brown  of  neck, 
legs  and  belly  to  light  tan  on  the  body.  In  spring,  as  the 
winter  coat  is  shed,  elk  look  rather  untidy  and  moth- 
eaten.  The  summer  coat,  as  in  whitetails,  is  thin,  sleek 
and  reddish  in  color.  In  summer,  bulls  lack  the  heavy 
neck  mane.  A large  patch  of  off-white  covers  the  rump; 
the  five-inch  tail  blends  with  the  rump  patch. 

An  impressive  set  of  antlers  adorns  the  mature  bull. 
These  curve  backward,  not  forward  like  the  whitetaiTs, 
and  may  reach  four  to  (occasionally)  five  feet  long. 
Twelve  points  are  common;  an  “imperial”  bull  sports 
14  points.  If  you  were  to  heft  a set— 20  to  30  pounds 
of  bone— you  might  find  it  hard  to  beheve  they  are  shed 
and  regrown  each  year.  New  antlers  begin  to  emerge  in 


mid-spring,  covered  and  nourished  by  the  blood-rich 
skin  of  the  “velvet.”  In  autumn,  before  the  rutting 
season,  this  skin  dries  and  is  shed  or  rubbed  off.  Antlers 
drop  off  in  late  winter  or  early  spring. 

Birth  and  Development.  The  sound  of  bulls  “bugling” 
announces  the  fall  mating  season.  About  SM:  months 
later,  single  (rarely  twin)  calves  are  bom  in  May  and 
June.  Spotted  like  whitetail  fawns,  the  30-  to  40-pound 
calves  can  walk  almost  immediately. 

Bulls  begin  growing  their  10-  to  20-inch  spikes  when 
only  about  a year  old,  but  usually  don’t  breed  until 
they  are  three  years  or  older  and  have  attracted  a 
“harem”  of  cows. 

Food  Habits.  Elk  are  grazers  more  than  browsers. 
Though  they  munch  on  twigs  and  buds,  they  seem  to 
prefer  grasses  and  other  soft  green  plants. 

Clearcut  areas,  with  lots  of  ground  plants  and  tender 
young  bushes  and  trees  such  as  blackberry,  aspen  and 
red  maple,  are  preferred  feeding  sites.  So  are  open 
stream  bottoms  and  fallow  fields,  offering  grasses  in 
abundance.  Twig  and  bud  browsing  and  tree  “barking” 
carry  elk  through  lean  winter  months.  Problems  occur 
when  elk  occasionally  turn  to  the  highly  nutritious  crops 
in  cultivated  fields. 


HABITAT 

Type.  Ideal  elk  habitat  seems  to  be  brush-stage  forest 
broken  by  scattered  clearings,  isolated  from  humans. 
Once  readily  available  in  Pennsylvania,  this  type  grew 
scarcer  as  forests  matured  with  total  fire  suppression 
and  the  end  of  massive  logging,  and  more  land  was 
farmed.  In  some  areas,  elk  have  learned  to  tolerate 
human  activity  to  be  near  a food  source  which  they 
can  no  longer  find  easily  in  the  forests. 


Location.  Our  elk  herd  lives  in  a mountainous,  mostly 
wooded  area  in  Elk  and  Cameron  counties.  These 
mobile  animals  range  widely,  but  congregate  in  certain 
areas  at  specific  times.  Most  mature  bulls  stick  close  to 
the  town  of  St.  Marys.  During  the  two-month  rutting 
season,  however,  bulls  travel  about  nine  miles  south  to 
join  cows  and  young  in  a rugged  area  north  of  Benezette. 

In  October,  the  entire  herd  begins  to  move  north  to 
the  St.  Marys  area.  Most  animals  remain  south  of 
Route  120  in  areas  which  are  not  heavily  farmed.  Here 
they  stay  for  a few  months,  and  then  cows  and  young 
migrate  south  again  to  the  breeding  grounds  where  calves 
will  be  bom  and  stay  with  the  cows  until  the  herd  moves 
north  again  in  fall. 


POPULATION 

Free-ranging  animals  are  hard  to  count,  and  elk  are 
no  exception.  Death  and  birth  constantly  change  the 
numbers,  too,  but  our  herd  is  estimated  at  50-100 
animals.  Apparently  this  number  has  been  fairly 
constant  for  many  years,  though  the  herd  is  certainly 
smaller  than  at  its  peak  in  the  ■20s.  Few  calves  are  born 
each  year,  and  they  barely  offset  losses  to  disease, 
kilhng  for  crop  damage,  and  occasional  illegal  shootings. 
The  population  increases  most  in  dry  years  when 
brainworm  is  less  troublesome. 

Brainworm  may  kill  an  elk.  but  is  found  commonly 
in  deer  and  sheep  causing  them  no  apparent  harm. 
Progressive  life  stages  of  the  worm  are  shed  in  animal 
droppings,  picked  up  by  slugs  and  snails  which  in  turn 
are  accidently  eaten  along  with  plants,  and  then  invade 
the  body  of  the  main  host. 


MANAGEMENT 


History.  Native  elk  were  extinct  in  Pennsylvania  before 
the  Game  Commission  existed.  Determined  to  restore 
this  majestic  animal  to  our  state,  the  Commission 
released  177  western  elk,  including  22  from  a private 
Pennsylvania  preserve,  between  1913  and  1926.  The 
transplants  flourished,  and  farmers  began  to  suffer 
crop  damage,  so  a hunting  season  was  opened.  The 
kill— never  high— varied,  but  the  general  downward  trend 
indicated  a declining  herd  size,  and  elk  have  been 
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DEEK  AND  ELK- 

EASY  TO  TELL  APART! 


protected  since  1932.  Crop  damage  has  continued, 
however,  and  farmers  are  permitted  under  the  Game 
Law  to  shoot  offending  elk  to  prevent  further  losses. 
Despite  stiff  penalties  (doubled  in  1974),  some  poaching 
has  also  continued.  Occasionally  elk  are  shot  “by 
mistake”  for  deer,  though  to  shoot  at  a target  poorly 
visible  is  not  only  unsportsmanlike  but  extremely 
dangerous.  To  attack  these  problems,  the  Commission 
conducts  educational  programs  and  posts  warning 
signs  in  elk  range. 

Pennsylvania’s  elk  ranged  on  State  Game  Lands  14 
for  many  years,  but  as  the  forest  there  matured,  the  elk 
began  moving  towards  nearby  agricultural  lands. 

Elk  Policy.  To  maintain  the  elk  herd  and  yet  minimize 
farmers’  losses,  the  Game  Commission  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  trying  to  attract  the  animals  back  to  the  game 
lands.  To  fence  these  animals  in  would  be  prohibitively 
expensive  and  aesthetically  offensive— and  their  main 
value  is  aesthetic,  since  the  herd  will  probably  never 
again  support  hunting.  So  the  game  lands  and  adjacent 
state  forests  must  be  made  more  attractive  to  them  than 
the  agricultural  areas. 

To  do  this,  managers  must  use  several  techniques, 
such  as  clearcutting  small  areas  to  provide  browse, 
maintaining  grassy  strips  for  grazing,  and  planting  and 
fertilizing  for  highly  nutritious  foods.  Other  techniques 
are  being  tested. 

Perhaps  most  important  in  the  face  of  changing 
land  use  patterns,  aesthetic  values,  and  biological 
patterns,  the  Game  Commission’s  policy  is  flexible,  so 
that  tomorrow’s  managers  can  meet  tomorrow’s  needs. 


Elk  are  much  larger  than  whitetails— four  or  five  - 
times  as  heavy  and  nearly  twice  as  tall.  A bull  elk’s s 
massive  antlers  curve  backward,  while  a whitetail’s" 
curve  forward.  Both  sexes  of  elk  sport  a large  whitish 
rump  patch;  the  deer’s  rump  area  is  white  only  under  its? 
much  larger  tail.  j 


THE  PENALTY  FOR  ILLEGALLY  KILLING  AN  ELK 
IS  $400  AND  UP  TO  SIX  MONTHS  IN  JAIL 


Deer  and  elk  sign  differ  mostly  in  size.  Elki* 
droppings  are  similar  to  deer  pellets,  but  two  or  three! 
times  as  large.  Elk  tracks  are  larger,  more  widely  spaced,! 
and  more  rounded  than  whitetails’.  Bull  rubs  are  likely! 
to  be  higher  on  a tree  than  buck  rubs.  | 


